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GENERAL PLAN OF THE INSTITUTION. 



I. Name.-- The Anglo-Chinfse Coi.lf.oc. 

II. Oe.'CCT.— The RECIPROCAL CI'l.TIVATTOt OF CHINESE AND El'POrEAN LlTEKA- 

TVPE.-- On the ere ha; -3, the Chir.cse 'nnKunge and literature will be mode accessible to Eu- 
ropeans -. and en the other ban;'., tie Ecu'isiii '-rsnsgc, with European litcratnre and science, 
will be made aceessib'e to the Ulira (ian-es i X im. who read Chinese. These nations are, 
China, Cochin-china, the Chinese colonic* in ihe eastern Archipelago, Loo-choo, Corea, and 
Japan. The 31a!ay language, and Ultra- gauges literature, generally, are included aa subor- 
dinate objects. 

III. What advantage t» ! e Cor i fcf Frorosrs to afford to sttdents. — 1. The 
Ccllece will he furtisr-ef 1 with rn eMershe Library of Chinese, Malay, and European books. 
—2. The resistance of E-nopctn Prcfessots of the Chinese language, and of native Chinese 
tu'ors. The European professor* will he Protestcnts. — 3. A T'und will be formed for the 
maintenance of roor students.— 4. To *Eoropean students, the Chinese language will be 
*taught, for snch purposes as the studen's choose to apply it- -to religion ; to literature; or to 
commercp.— >. To native students, the English language will be taught, geography, history, 
moral philosophy, and christinn theology, and such other branches of learning or science, as 
time and ciicnm«trnces may rl'cw.--- G. There is at the station an English, Chinese, and 
Sltlav Press, whirh l'terarv students mav avail themselves of. And it is intended ultimately, 
to form a Bot-nicnl Harden in conrexion with the College, to collect under cue view the tro- 
pical plants or the Eastern Archipe'ago. 

IV. Sti'demr to r.E APViTTEn —-Persons fiom any nation in Europe, or from Ame- 
rica ; persons of nn-. Christian communion, bringing with them proper testimonials of their mo- 
ral habits, and of the objects thev have in riew ; persons from European or other universities, 
having trave'lir,? fe''o*«hit s; persons belr-ntting to Commercial Companies ; and persons at- 
tached to the e t-ib'is! irerts of il e CBiciol Fep?e?f natives of Foreign Nrtions, who wish to 
hecrrre acf i pjn'td vih he CI iscse lrn^uage, will be ftfnit'ecV-Also rative youths, be- 
longmgt* China, and its tributary kingdoms, or to any of the islands and countries around, wh» 
either support themselves, or are supported by christian societies, or by private gentlemen, 
who wish to serve them, by giving them the means of obtaining a knowledge of the 
i literature, will be admitted. 
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KEPORT &c. 



The Anglo Chinese College was established Vith 
the laudable intention of diffusing useful knowledge 
among a blind and superstitious, but highly interest- 
ing race of men. The Institution has met with con- 
siderable patronage and support from the friends of 
religion and literature both in India and Europe. It 
is therefore proper that. its friends and supporters 
should be informed from time to time of its opera- 
tions. Bui these being necessarily the same from 
year to year, without scarcely the shadow of variation, 
and being at the same time very contracted, our re- 
ports myst ot' course be dry, meagre, and very unin- 
teresting, except to those who from enlarged and cor- 
rect views of past events, have learnt to attach great 
importance to the first d i wirings of mental and moral 
improvement. The careless, flippant, or sceptical 
observer may view such attempts as the humble an- 
nals of the Anglo Chinese College record with the 
sneer of contempt; but the man who has viewed the 
history of morals and of mind with the eye of a phi- 
losopher and a christian, while he is aware that the 
feeble taper we have lighted may be extinguished and 
forgotten, at the same time sees good reason to consi- 
der it far more probable that it will shire brighter 
and brighter till it shed the light of science and religion 
over the greatest Empire under heaven. Jfcis fer the 
information of such persons, in general, and for that of 
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our supporters in particular, that we publish an Annual 
Report, knowing that they are gratified by observing 
the incipient tendency towards a general and thorough 
renovation of intellectual and moral character, and 
that they v\iil be disposed fo malte every reasonable al- 
lowance for I he comparatively trifling progress we 
have hitherto made. 

The following persons have been assisted by the 
College in the acquisition of the Chinese language. 

The Rev. W. H. Medhurst. 

— ■ Samuel Milton* 

■ ■ ■ John I nee. 
John Slater. 



Robert Fleming. 



Mr. James Bone. 

The Rev. James Humphreys* 

David Collie. 

Samuel Kidd. 

Mr. William Hunter, 
Mr. John Moore. 

The Rev. John Smith. A. M. . 
— -< Jacob Tomlin. B. A. 

The following is a list of Chinese Students who have 
left the College. 

Leang A F&h. 

Yaou. 

Loo. 

Chang Chun. 

Tsze Hea. 

King Tsquen. 



Kow Qan* 
Kwang Tlh. 
Win Tseuen. 
Yuen Tseuen* 
Keang Ho. 
Te$n Chin. 
Kwan He. 
Show Tlh. 
TsSng Yu. 

All of these have been in a lesser, or greater degree, 
instructed in their own language and in the princi- 
ples of revealed truth, and most of them have been in- 
structed in the English language and in several other 
branches of useful knowledge. One of them ( Leang 
A Fah) lias we hope embraced Christianity in sincerity 
and has been ordained as a preacher of the Gospel to 
his country men. His wife through his instructions 
has forsaken idolatry and has been baptized, as has al- 
so his child. He is a man of some ability and we 
trust will be a useful and successful labourer in the 
cause of Christ. 

Of the students who were on the foundation when 
the last year's Report was published, five have now 
left us. One of these had been in the College more 
than six years, the usual term, but being rather dull, 
bad not made much progress in learning. Since leav- 
ing he has requested to be re-admitted for one year 
more, but it was not deemed expedient to grant him 
support any longer from the funds, although he is at 
liberty to avail himself of the advantages afforded by 
the Lectures, &c. Two of the others had not quite 
completed their term of study when they left, but be- 
ing desirous of availing themselves of opportunities of 
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obtaining situations which presented themselves, they 
were permitted to leave. One of them has got a situ- 
ation in the Custom House, Malacca, and the other has 
gone to Singapore to teach a Chinese School under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Messrs. Smith and Tom- 
Jin, it' ti.ey should find it expedient to employ him in 
that opacity. Both young men are posseted of as 
good abilities as any we have met with in Malacca, 
aiid they have made considerable progress in the ac- 
quisition of various branches of knowledge. 

The other two young men who have left the Col- 
lege, since last year, are both i.-ative.« of China, and 
weie honorably spoken of in our last Report ( see 
Page 1st. ) They had not completed their second 
year in the Institution when, according to their own 
solemn and often repeated declarations, they were dri- 
ven from the Settlement by a fraternity of Chinese, 
called the San H3 Hwuy, the objects of which are not 
clearly ascertained but which are regarded as mischiev- 
ous by tne Chinese in these parts who do not belong 
to the Society. These two young men, it appears, 
had given mortal offence to the .brotherhood, by as- 
sisting a fiiend, whose life was sought by them, in 
making his escape from Malacca. One of them, 
however, being famed for his skill in wielding the 
sword, and the other having acquired a considerable 
knowledge of English, objects of some importance 
to tie Fraternity, they were offered a pardon, pro- 
vided they would take the offths and become mem- 
bers of the Society. They, however, according to 
their own testimony, would not on any considera- 
tion enter the Society, and were consequently threat- 
ened with death. At first, they appealed to us and 
begged us to protect them. We told them to let the 
Brotherhood know that we would protect those under 
our care to the utmost of our power, and dial we would 



certainly inform Government if they gave tny unmev 
rited trouble to our students. 

Some time after this their sleeping room was broken 
into at night, mo<t or" their little property carried ofi 
and one of themselves wounded by several fellows 
in disguise. We then gave them a room in the Col- 
lege house, but they declared that they could not put 
our their heads at night, without endangering their 
lives, nor could we. by any arguments we could 
use. induce them to remain in Malacca. We are 
stil! uncertain whether they were really in dinger 
from the Brotherhood, but if they were, the fact affords 
an additional proof of the pernicious objects of the 
San 118 Society. We are sorrv that these two very 
promising young men have left the College so soon. 
One of them is a man of superior abilities and had. ac- 
quired sucu a knowledge of English as enabled him 
to translate almost any book in that language into his 
native tong'ie with tolerable accuracy and ease. The 
other was a remarkably quiet, steady and diligent stu^ 
dent : he had not made much progress in English, 
but had acquired a very considerable share of useful 
knowledge, especially of Christianity. 

Besides these five, who have left during the past 
year, there is another young man who completed the 
Visual term of study some months ago, but who has a* 
greed to remain another year. He is remarkably 
steady, and seems well affected to Christianity. He is 
very useful in the Chinese Schools, and it is our wish 
lo make him teacher of a. School which we wish to 
form, on what we conceive a better plan than that fol- 
lowed by the Chinese teachers. He is well acquaint* 
ed with the doctrines of Christianity, possesses a con- 
siderable acquaintance with some other branches of 
useful knowledge, and has, consequently* no doubt, 
shaken offmany of the prejudices of his countrymen. 
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In short, he is a young man for whom we have great 
regard, and in whom we feel deeply interested. 

Nine Chinese youths, all natives of Malacca and of 
p&h-KMfn parents have bein received into the Institu- 
tion during the Li-t twelve months. At present there 
are twenty four Chinese on the Foundation and five 
are on trial as candidates, for admi^ion. The Seniors, 
during the last year, have been made acquainted with 
VaLxingamcV : >\Mcm of Arithmetic; they have at- 
tended to Gio^r.-.p Vv nnd the Globes, on which they 
can uck any common problem. Christian theology 
has occupied part of their attention. '1 hi* they study 
pimcipally from the Scriptures under our superinten- 
dence; at the same time they translate into English 
and commit to memory a brief outline of Di\ ine ^Re- 
velation drawn up for their use, which is fully ex- 
plained to them verbally. With a view to di>ciplinc 
their minds to clo*c thinking they have commenced 
the study of Euclid. They have alio read twice through 
a volume of Dialogues on Mechanics and AMronomy 
( a reprint, with some alterations of Jovce's 1st. and 
12nd. volumes of Scientific Dialogues ). They have 
been closely examined on the subjects treated of in 
this volume and required to write exercises on them 
in English. Their attention has aUo been directed to 
Geography and other subject* of general interest. 

The Students in the second class study Chinese by 
reading, reciting, explaining, and Iran-lating the Four 
Books. They translate theological books from Chi- 
nese into English ( writing the translation ) and vice 
versa. During the last year they have committed to 
memory, both in English and Chinese a small volume 
of Phrases, Sentences and on Geography, Astrono- 
my. &cc. and have nearly gone through Walkia- 
game's system of Arithmetic. 

The Juniors are principally employed in the study 
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of the Chinese and English languages. Some of 
them know a little of Arithmetic. 

From the above brief sketch some idea may bts 
formed of the description of education we wish to give 
the Chinese youths who enter the College, While 
we allow them to read the best writers of their native 
country, we at the same time teach them the first 
principles of revealed truth, and of European Science; 
not with a view to induce them to become convert! to 
either, contrary to the deliberate convictions of their 
own minds, but to give them, if possible, a clear view 
of both sides of the question so that they may 'have the 
means of judging for themselves. There does not ap- 
pear the least backwardness on the part of any one of 
the youths to read the Scriptures and theological work*, 
nor has ever the slightest objection been made to the 
practice by any of their parents or friends. 

Ill fact, the Chinese in Malacca seem quite indiffer* 
ent as to what books their children read, if they only 
attend partly to their own classical works. It is well 
known that in all the Chinese Schools in Malacca, 
which are under our charge, Christian Chatechisms, 
&c. are read and committed to memory, yet we 
might have more Schools than we have the means of 
supporting. This present year the Chinese have gi* 
ven up one of their own Schools, and we have at tiieir 
own request, established a School in the same place 
where it was, which is taught by the sameMaster. 

Messrs. Moore and Hunter who were honorably 
spoken of in our last Report, having made such pro- 
gress in their Chinese studies as was deemed sufficient 
to enable them to pursue the respective objects they 
had in view, left College about seven or eight mom** 
ago. The only European Student we have at pr esent 
is Master John Morrison, Son of the worthy founder 
of the College, who, if he lite and persevere in kit 



studies bids fair for eminence in Chinese Jiteraitfre. 
The Translation of the Four Books, mentioned in 
the Report of 1825 is now in the press. The Text is 
illustrated by quotations from the most approved Com- 
mentators, accompanied by occasional remarks on 
the History, Philosophy, and Religion of ancient ChU 
na. With all its detects, we hope it will in wme de- 
gree promote one of the ends of the College, viz, the 
cultivation of Chi; ese literature among our .country* 
men. The Four Books, it is true, is an ancient work 
and cannot be taken as a model of Composition !.n the 
present day, nor does it contain much very important 
information, abstractedly considered. Still, as it is, even 
in the present day, a standard classic in all their seats 
of learning and constitutes the model on which every 
good statesman must be formed, all who w-i*h. to be 
well acquainted, with what may be called the mitid.of 
China, ought to give it a careful perusal. .Whoever 
does so, wili rind many excclli-ht maxim*, a very con- 
siderable knowledge of human 'nature,' and much 
plain dealing with crowned head*, mixed with a suffi- 
cient quantity <>f superstition and vain jangling. The 
work, however, unlike some of the Greek and Roman 
classics, is perfectly free fiom a single indelicate ex- 
pression, or even allusion. 

Preparation^ are making for the execution of,a revis- 
ed version of Morrison and Milne's Chinese Initia- 
tion of the Scriptures accompanied with brirf Notes, 
Marginal references, Introductory Eways to the vari- 
ous books, &c. 

The Proposal has met with the warm approbation 
of Dr. Morrison, and the work will no doubt receive 
few able assistance. It is our wish to bestow -the ut- 
most pains on this revision and to avail ourselves of the 
remarks of those Chinese Scholars, both, in this country 
*ftfcdin Europe who feel inclined to Javor us with their 
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criticisms. We throw out these hints at present with 
a ? iew to invite the remarks of our friends on the best 
mode of executing and publishing the work. That 
something of the kind is wanted and would, if well 
executed, by the Divine blessing, be productive of 
great good, there can, we conceive, be but one opinion 
among those who wish to promote the circulation of 
divine truth among the heathen. It is also evident, 
that the uunv excellent works on Biblical literature, 
contained in the College Library, together with the as- 
sistance of good native teachers, present great facilities 
for the execution of such an undertaking. The only 
thing that can be wanting- towards the proper accom- 
plishment of the work, is knowledge and talent on the 
part of tho>e who have formed the plan and ardently 
wish to finish it well. On this part of the subject, how- 
ever, it does not become us to give an opinion, unless it 
be that we hope our deficiencies will in a great mea- 
sure be supplied by the superior knowledge and talents 
of our friends to whom our attempts will be submitted. 

A free Translation of Dr. Bogue's excellent "Essay 
on the New Testament," which was executed in the 
College, has ju«t issued from the Press. To those that 
understand Chinese, and who may read this imperfect 
production, it may be necessary to remark, that while, 
in many places, there has been perhaps a too rigid ad- 
herence to the language of the original, there are at the 
same time not a few places where it was deemed ne» 
cessary to use great freedom with the text in order to 
render the subject in some degree intelligible to the 
heathen reader, a thing which seems impossible in 
strict translations : of any European work ; on which 
account, it does not appear to be advisable that the 
thing should be attempted. 

It is also in contemplation to publish a Quarterly 
periodical Magazine at the College, aud for its benefit. 
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Should the design be carried into effect, it is our wish 
to make the projected Journal the vehicle of what* 
ever mav be deemed interesting, amusing, or curious 
in the HUlory, Religion, Politics and Customs of the 
Ciiincsc and Ultra-gauges nations. A Prospectus of 
the work will be published shortly, and should 
the object meet with sufficient encouragement the 
Publication will be commenced witii all convenient 
speed. If tli i-> notice should meet the eve of any Book- 
seller, or other Individual who may feel inclined to .sub- 
scribe for such a work, we beg he will have the good- 
ness to make known his wishes to us by letter and- 
we will give more detailed information as to the nature, 
size and expence of the work, and likewise respecting 
the mode of obtaining the numbers as they are pub- 
lished. 

It is also in contemplation to publish a Monthly 
Magazine in the Chinese Language containing intel- 
ligence from China and other countries of an interest- 
ins: nature, and likewise Essavs and Notices on various 
points of science, morals, religion, &c. 

A copious Chinese and Latin Grammar containing 
upwards of 400 Folio pages, in Manuscript, has been 
presented to the College by a Nobleman to whom 
the Institution is indebted for the handsome donation 
of £ 1500 besides a large collection of valuable books, 
heatly bound. The Grammar will go to press as soon 
as circumstances may permit, and as but a limited 
number will be printed, those who wish to possess the' 
Work will do well to make an early application. 

This Grammar contains a considerable number of 
Chinese characters with the sounds in Roman letters, 
and numerous idiomattcal phrases, methodically ar- 
ranged, and is we conceive calculated to render much 
assistance to the learner in the first stages of his pro* 
glttfis* 
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Since the first pwt of the Repert went !<* Press, Th* 

Honorable the Governor of Pinang, Singapore am* 
Malacca has paid a visit to the College. He expressed 
himself pleased with the Establishment, and has ins* 
handsome manner granted the liberal Monthly Al- 
lowance of 100 Spanish Dollars from Government in 
support of its objects. He likewise expressed a wish 
that the study of the Malay, Siamese and other neigh- 
bouring nations should be cultivated in the College. 
It will°be seen from an extract which we have given 
from the Original Plan of the Institution that it embrac- 
ed the study of the Malay language and of Ultra Gan- 
ges Literature in general'. Several valuable Malay and 
Siamese Manuscripts have been collected and native 
teachers of both languages might be procured, It is 
our wish to make the Institution as extensively useful 
as possible, and consequently it will be our endeavour 
to a (lord to Europeans, or others every facility in our 
power towards gaining an acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the Ultra Ganges nations, especially of the 

Chinese. . 

Our Funds having, been hithorto very limited, we 

have not been able to procure many of those curiosi- 
ties, &c. which tend to illustrate 'the natural History 
and Customs, of the-e countries but as Government 
has with its usual liberality granted us its patronage 
and support, more may henceforth be done in this and 
oiher departments of the Institution. 

Since last Report was published, we have gotsom* 
valuable additions to our library. There are however 
still some works which we should be glad to possess. 
Such as Mill's History of India, Ward's Manners and 
Customs of the Hindoos, Black-stone's Commentaries, 
Histories of England, America, &c. Taylor's. Hebrew 
Concordance, Townsend's Bible arranged according., 
tn riironoloffical order. Robertson's Key to the Pfntjfc>.' 



feucli, Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, Paxton's IU 
lustrations of Holy Scripture, Townley's Biblical An* 
ecdotes, Prideaux's Connections, Boothroyd's New 
Version of the Bible, Natural History by Thaddcus 
Mason Harris D. D, a Hebrew Lexicon by Dr. D. 
"Wilhelm Gescnius, translated from the German by 
Christopher Leo, Home's Introduction to the critical 
Study of the Scriptures, Ewing's Greek Lexicon and 
Grammar, Watts' Works, Lardner's Works, Edwards' 
Works, Williams* Works, Elementary treatises on the 
Arts and Sciences, &c. Elementary works in Geogra- 
phy, History, Geometry, Land surveying, &c. A few 
English Bibles and Testaments would be very accept- 
able. Mathematical Instruments are also wanted. 

Our cordial thanks are presented to the following 
persons for their handsome donations in support of 
the Institution, viz. 

Scotland.— Kelsoe. — G. Buchan, Esq. £ 50 
Some Friends in Glasgow : per Rev. ) 

J.Smy.h. ........ } 80 180 

Rev. James Ware 10100 

G. F. Abraham, Esq 3 

Stephen Oldiug, Esq 5 

Hough. — Anonymous 20 , 

Mr. James Nisbet 5 5 

Manchester and Salford Association in aid of the 

Anglo-Chinese College; per Rev. Dr. Clunie. — 

Rev. S. Barber 100 

M r v sin S 10 

Mrs* Wild 10 

|- S. SL 10 

Mr. J. Sing . 10 
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J. Bache, Esq. . . . . . ... . ■ £ % t 

W. Sing 10 

W. M'Mitchell 10 

J. W. M. M. .......... 10 0. 

Mr. Grafton 100 

Mr. W. Denby 1 1 9 

D. B. . . . ' 1 

R. A . . 10 

Messrs. Lyon, Boden and Co 5 

Miss Ben well J 

Miss Wallace 100 

Mr. P. Roylance 10 

E. Coward 220 

J, G. Baker 100 

D. Grant, Esq. .' 500 

T. and R. Parker, E^qrs. ..... 5 

Mr. J. Pope 2 

G. Oakden 100 

J. Walker 110 

R. Evans, Esq 5 

A Well wisher to China, Rotherham . .10 

Rev. Dr. Bogue, Gosport 5 

Mr. Jas. Blake, Harrow 1 1 

W. Townsend, Esq. City Road . . . .10 10 

J. Procter, Esq 550 

Jacob Tomlin, Esq 1000 

D. Lister, Esq 80 

D. Gething, Esq. . 5 

Mrs. Thompson. .....•• £ * 00 
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If. A. A.— per Rev. Dr. Morrison* ..500 
Mrs. T. per drtto. * . . . 20 

Miss- J. Toomer, per Mr. Nisbet ... 2 
Friend of Missions ....'...200 

Joshua Wilson, Esq 20 

The Rev. Mr. Adk'ms' Congregation, ) 

Southampton J 22 8 ^ 

Mrs. Smith, Brighton 10 

Lady Elizabeth O'Bryen, Southampon .-500 
Mrs, Hcywortli, Yew Tree, near Liverpool. 1 

Mrs. Stotr, Dublin 3 

Dr. C. Open of Kosstrevor 3 

Mrs. Berry, Hackney 10 10 

Rev. Mr. Fergus, Newcastle on Tyne. .110 

Mrs. Fergus ditto 110 

Mr. C. Henderson . 5 5 

Thos. Wilson, Esq 5000 

A Lady, by Miss Hankey 10 

Rev. Mr. Stratten's, Paddington Chapel .3200 

By Miss Jane Toomer 2 

Newcastle Subscriptions, by Mr. Finlay. 24 19 2 
A Friend, ( a Lady in Dublin. ) ... 5 

Lord Bexley. 50 

Miss Vansiltart 20 ' 

Sam. Mills, Esq 21 O 

M»ss Thompson loo 

A Friend, per Rev. W. Blackburn, Whitby. 5 
Newcastle Ladies' Association .... 20 
Misses Sarah and Jane Morton ." . . £10 10 Q 
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Miss Martha Morton . . . . . . . % •£ 

A Friend to the Ultra- Ganges Mission — "} 

4th. Donation, for the purpose off _. A _ 

i . j > i i • * • >ioo w t) 

educating a student whose object isf 

purely Missionary J 

Sir J as. B. Urmston Sp. Drs. 100 

Sir W. Fraser, Bart 200 

W. Hastings Toone, E-q . 400 

W. H. C. Piowden, Esq 100 

J. Bannerman, Esq 100 

J. F. Davis, Esq 100 

Tho*. Cha<*. Smith, Esq 100 

Tho«. Di-i t, Esq. 200 

John II. Amtell, E-q. 50 

Henry M. Clarke, E*q. - 50 

T. B. Thornhill, Esq 50 

C . Millett, Esq. 100 

C Marjoribahks, Esq. 400 

H. Ravenshavv, Esq. . . , 50 

Lieut. Col, M'Innes 200 

— Millett, Esq , ... 50 

Professor Craven of Bishop's College, Calcutta . £Q 

Our sincere thanks are hereby presented to -dtp 
British and Foreign Bible Society for copies of the 
whole, or part of the Scriptures, neatly bound, in the 
following languages, viz. 

Hebrew. Arabic. Portuguese. 

Ancient and Flemish. French.' 

Modern Greek, Lettish. Dutch. 
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Tschuwashian. Rnss. Greenland. 

Ethiopic. Carelian. Georgian. 

Syriac. Amharic, Polibh, 

Persian. Samogitian. Eastonian. 

Turkish. Swedish. German. 

Singhalese. Romanese, Mooltan. 

Malay. Basque. Bohemian. 

"Assam. Wt-r.dish. Lettish. 

Goozmv.ttc. Finnish. Manks. 

Vik antra. Italian. Irish. 

II incioi stance. Spanish Gaelic. 

Esquimaux. Sirianian. 

And likcuNc for a comphte Set of the Reports of 
the boi-u-ty in duplicate, a No neatly bound. 

Our cordiai thanks are a No presented to W. Alers 
Hankcy, K*q. tor the following works, viz. Biblia He- 
braica, cu-a Hulcri ; Calvini Opera— 9 torn, folio; 
Vitrmg.i Comment, in Prophetum Jcsaiee— 2 torn, 
folio; Lampe Comment, in Evangelium Joannis— 3 
torn. 4o. A collection of Treatises on the Evidences 
of ChrNtanity— 5 vols. 8vo.— to Thomas Newbron- 
ner, Esq. for Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the 
World ;— to G. Iladfield, E>q. for 39 vol*, of the 
Annual Register ; to the Rev. Thomas Boys for a co- 
py of his Key to the Book of Psalms ;— and to the Rev, 
John Burder for a copy of his Lectures on Religion. 
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Frcm 1st, July, 1826 to 30th. June, 1827, Inclusive 



Dolls 
To the Principal's Salary from 1st. July to 

31st. Dec— £50. . " 235 

To Table Allowance, and College Servant from 

1st. July to 31st. Dec. £62 10 293 

To the Principal's Salary from 1st. Jan. to 30th. 

June.— £75 352 

To the Professor's Salary.— £100 470 

To Salaries of Native Teachers 579 

To the Support of an European Student, for 

Four Months 100 

To Allowances to Native Students 566 

To Stationary 96 

To die W ages of the College Coolee 39 

To Earth Oil 13 

To Camphor do 2 

To Charges for Freight, &c. on Sp. Dolls. 1000 

from Singapore . . . 15 

To Translating into Chinese Stockii Clavis 

Linguae Sanctre 400 

To Fitting up a Room for the Students, &c 6 

To Repairing the Floors of several Rooms in 

the College, Three Tables, &c 23 

To a Book Case 10 

To Three Keys 1 

To Sums paid on Dr. Morrison's account to be 

refunded by him in China 306 

Paid on account «f Mr. Hunter.* - ....:. 125 

Spanish Dollars 3087 
Mr.fl«atwto<HK 
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APPENDIX. 



•1* THE FUST CACSfi, 



If is frequently asked what valuable purpose can be 
answered bv me s:o Jy of Chinese authors, seeing they 
furnish <o little new, or important information. In re- 
ply, we may observe, that were we disposed to admit 
the premise?, sciil we might hesitate as to the correct- 
ness of the conclusion. To the philosopher, it is im- 
portant to discover, not only how much, but even 
how little, men placed in particular circumstances, 
can dUcdfcer. Because, without such information, it 
it impossible to form correct and extensive views of 
the species. 

The following extracts and remarks are not offered 
to the public, under the idea that they communicate 
any very important information, abstractedly consi- 
dered, but rather with a view to shew how the human 
mind, when left to pursue its reasonings without the 
guide of Revelation, lo-es itself in endl-.;^ mazes of 
vain speculation; — "Philosophy falsely *o called. " 

livery person at ail acquainted with Cninoe opini- 
ons, knows something or their notions respecting what 
they term the \& ; BU Vm and Yang, or male and fe- 
male Principles in nature. We have not, however seen 
their ideas concerning the origin of the Universe so mi- 
nutely stated in any European work as in the follow* 
tug pages* quoted, principally, from a native work 

called & St&ng Le, i. e. Natural Principles. This work 
was ps Al ti l te d to the fourteenth century by a number of 
' kdNfcW mcnv under** patronage of his Imperial Ma* 
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jestv, Yu»sr Lo, and contains SO 8vo. toIs. The authors 

appear to have "beelf disciple ot fce'-lffiTSS^ciaif 

* School, and have given w hat they deemed a complete. 

system of natural and moral Krience. The object seems to 

be to tiace the exigence and government of the universe 

to one Fir-i Cau^e, iv s'icw the intimate ccnncctioi\ which 

is supposed to exist 1 etwren certain properties in natural 

bodie-, and w hut are deemed correspondent morn! quali- 

tit s in rat s on j I beings and to teach mankind thai it is o-n- 

lv by obeying the laws bv which the universe is rcgula* 

ted, ihj". they can expect to be happy, while a contrary 

course i> certain misery. 

'J he diagram on tiie opposite page, is intended to 
exhibit the IV-t Cau>e both in its original and quies- 
cent &iate f and likewise in it*? various operation?, first 
in producing the Yin and Yang, and subsequently by 
the Yin and Yang creatingall things. 

The uppermost circle represents that Being who 
existed prior to ail matt rial bodies, and whom they 
denominate jr ; ji Tae-kti/i, i.e. tiie * 4 highest point," 
and likewise fR $1 IVoo-ktih, «* no point " (or summit). 
In representing what thev deem the First C ui'-e by a 
circle, they seem to intimate, that it i< without begin- 
ning and without end, find likewise to convey {\\q idea 
that its operation?, in the production, destruction and 
reproduction of all things, are uninterrupted and end- 
less. 

Immediately below the circle which represents Tue- 
keifii mannVanother, marked by two black curved lines, 
or semicirtrie- ■ n t:.i- 1< », . '«! by 1 i;.' iil.uk line on 
the riglit. Ihe temicirc.lt * on the hit, delineate (he 
operation? of Ttte-kei/i, wnici) oic-i^iuiic d the existence 
of the Yang principle, and that on the right, marks 
that quiescent state of Tite-htMk, which occasions the 
existence of the Yin principle; or perhaps it wouW 
accord better with their notions, to ta)MkM tffceq&te* 
' 4Rictfcles exhibit the efffCH of ^c,rriQtioo,t fm&ffttfcft 
« Tm-ktik) and that junction and disjunction : ^o/ : ggg 
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APPENDIX. S 

Yin and Yang, by which all material object* are pro- 
duced and destroyed —reproduced and again destroy- 
ed in endless succession, 

On the left of the divided circle, are written the 
two characters |§ % Yang- rung, i. e. Yang's motion; 
intimating, that the semicircles on the left represent 
the operations of Yang in the production of the j£ ff 
Woo-Hmg, or water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. On 
the rig'it are the two characters "Jj ^jf Yin-tsing, i. e. 
Yin's quiescence; intimating, that the semicircles on 
the right represent the pa«ivenes* of the Yin, or female 
Principle in its junction with Yang, the male Princi- 
ple, by which the Woo-Umg are produced.* 

Below the circle which represents the operations of 
the Yin anJ Yang, we have a delineation of the proxi- 
mate result oi their junction, viz, the production of 
tht Wtyo-Hing. Water was first produced; and from 
water came fire; from lire, wood; from wood, metal; 
and from metal, earth. The names of the five ele- 
ments are written within rive small circles, which to- 
gether form an X. Water, the element tir«t in order 
of creation, which they apparently consider the pri- 
mary substance, of which all the other clement* were 
formed, occupies the right at :he top; — tire, the element 
next in order, stands at the top on the left, directly o- 
ver against water;— wood, the next in older of creation 
h placed on the left, directly hebw fire; - metal, which 
follows wood in the series, stands opp.i-ite to it, at the 
bottom on the right; — and earth w hie ;i was last in or- 
der of creation occupies the centre. 

Thus the Woo-Hmg (by, or of which, heaven and 
earth, or the Tae-keih operating by the Yin and Yang, 

" It fc Mt wrt «H*'.ou wbetlur tki* tx re*i! < ih* aputifta of ih« Chinew, H ft* nt wm 
\\t ialMMliwMri «««, ta which the o*h« tar elements art npre«erte<i •« luutag from 
imW w«*B m the whole treai «f tbeir »**»««« «o the nkjeet. tender it *xtnm*f Proba- 
^^ Mti-tg. v* rert t aeihr w ft-eef T T jttW, ** **** **** 

i mi mil bj\»*wif, Mi *mt Wist* 
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created til tbiogt ) wwe first brought into existence. 
But they likewise speak of these elements mutually de- 
stroying each other in endless succession. Thus they 
say, ruefai produces water, and water fire, &c. The 
lines which pass between the names of the Woo-Hing 
represent the order in which thev came into exigence, 
and likewise shew how they mutually destroy and re- 
produce each other. 

Man is said to be formed of the flower of the five e- 
lements, and consequently must have "been created af- 
ter them. Hie circle iu"l below the figure which re* 
presents the Woo-hing t is intended to exhibit the crea- 
tion of man. On the left, which among the Chinese 19 
the place of honour, are the four words ££ ||| fjJJ JIJ 
Kan taou eking nan, \, e. heaven's principle formed 
the male sex, or man; and on the right we have the 
four characters i^ ||| J5j£ -ig Kituntmu chingneu, i.e. 
earth's principle formed the femalescx, or woman. The 
object seems to be to shew that Tae-Kcih in its opera- 
tions, by which it formed the human specie*;, placed 
the male on the left, and the female on the right. 

The circle at the bottom, is intended to represent 
tilt creation of H ty} Wan~Wuh, verbally all thing?, 
ami is seemingly intended to denote all thincr;. exeept 
nan, which are formed of the Wvt.JTing. Directly 
feelow the circle are the four word- $»j *Hl 4£ ^{£ Wan 
¥mk hmm sang t i. e. the products r of all things. This 
'C6ncTu *■"- "* ■«. * -v, which m \ be ^tim.-i' d up ii; a 
few word-, '.'.•. ■■ v. l\n-Knl, p. needed the Yiii and 
Yang: — from ti.e ^ ." ar.'i Y.isv' came the Wog-Hiiw 
—of the flower, or m r-' •> sV.ii- pa its of the Wao-Hing t 
man is formed: — and of their grosser parts all other 
things are composed. 

We give the following extracts from the Sing -£*,*$* 
^pcciiaea of the mode of reasoning by which they«y« 
pf6n and support their theory of the uaiveoe* 
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M H 15 M Wf'WwhkeiA and Tm~kdM, u e. no 

point (or summit) and the highest point, comptetefif 
express our idea of the First Cause, and do nothing raor<* 
than express it; hence not one word must be added to, 
or taken from these five. The terms Woo -hah and 7\ie* 
keih do not mean that beyond the highest point, ihtrt 
js something called Woo- Keih, (no point.) In the 
midst of Jg Woo, nothing, J1§ Le, Immaterial Paitf- 
ciple existed. The Phrase Woo- Keih and TV-JEeM de- 
notes the existence ofan Immaterial Principle, when 
there exited no material form, Thalwhich we denomi- 
nate Tae-kei h , is nothing else but the JffLe, i. e. Imma- 
terial Principle of the Yin and Yang, ( which ane 
called [he Zl H Urh Ke, the two elherial principles,* 
and of tlie Woo-Hin*-. Beside* this Principle there it 
no other Tae-k^ih, 

If we speak of L*\ the principle, we cannot say that 
it existed ( i. c. in a visible form, we suppose); and if 
we speak of %% Wan, the thing, we cannot sav that it 
did not exist ( i. e. in the Principle Le t ^- Tae-fmk 
and Woo- keih really denote, that prior to the existence 
of visible materia! form-, jg-JMTaou Le, Immaterial 
Principle, existed. We employ the phrase Woo-ktih 
and Tae-keik, lest men should suppose, that by Tae-kei^ 
we mean some material form, or point, visible to the 
eye; hence the term Woo-keik is added, to shew that we 
ipeak merefyofthe existence of Le, or Immatebi^ 
Principle. 



• Re ■tr..i-;-.r-V i fr .-.-. I*, .1 thv i- wh:-'- .".: .:• = v.; -4- ther *-•'?' t-* of l-Mi^ • 
T"-.i» »«*-r. 'o---«i« J .«7 .■: '-- "'-'-g'^s ■■'. •■:'"» -r-ri ■" . O. i'T-h--* - r- v '~!U* ttttttr 
ar :z\l *:. .h "»* "^r»" ?- t-ijc ■> i. .,■ ■-. ■ «~ ■-. o-\. ' 7c. - A"»:* - « - ie «ia-» S.c ! 
be f>*«'-iai"j. th'-t frsia min i:..3gt «i ". >i"u. # AV ■■ "*«*r-i' ^ " ■ 'hi * •-{ the C«sa 
:r in« U4r of V~>v:=it«. whiflh. ■*• .-.:. ± ',<• h * ir.ror- ^':-- "*u'.^ i.-.iaat'.ri hjr * dm 
r*pi«, b*e*m* "-'w fcjwi»*..oa flf «M «r,;n^j. f- »:r.» of ;- proj-'-*i- * ia.1 opcrtUftM i_ .., 
ta it. tk»re appears a % if\n reiiia&ao'* :- -.w pr.^-.p.-?. *Wv.. i;coni'.=i to l»ljta 1* kdMif 
t* God aad javerior to master, partaking of the st:cre of Scib, u>& operiLBg »s the M«l£f &# 

tiut tbe In ef the Chinese if tbe e.-.toiia toil of the world. aa4 djjif 
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If it l>e asked whether the term Ww-kmh signifies 

^«*dy no form, or imager we reply, that although it 
conve\ s that idea, it still denotes the existence of an 
Immaterial Principle, called Le. If you ask whe- 
ther Wcw-keih and Tae-keih denote one and the same 
thing? u e answer in the affirmative. The term W oo- 
keili mean*- no mater. al torm, and Tae-keih is the Le 
of the Wuo- lltng Lind of the Yin and Yang. Kei.ii is the 
highest po'nt of ^ J}i| Taou Li:. The Le of heaven, 
earth, ami all things is called Tit-kci/i. 

Should nnv one a-.k whether by using the terms Jf'oo- 
keih and Tae-keih to denote the same thing, we mean 
to convey the notion that hv a gradual process from no 
point, a point was formed? we replv, that there was no 
such accumulating prccess. Should any one remark 
that I suspect from the term Woo-keih being placed first, 
and the term Tae-keih being afterwards employed, that 
the first term relate^ to a vacuum or empty space, in 
which there existed not any point, or summit; and that 
the subsequent term relates to a time when a point be- 
,gan toexisf. "VYe again reply that W oo-keih means no 
material form, and that Tae-keih denotes the existence 
of an Immaterial Principle called Le. * 

How was it then when no visible material form exist- 
ed? we replv, there was only Le, or Tei£-keih, which 
denotes the utmost height, beyond which there exists 
not any one thing. Tae-keih is most wonderful, most 
subtile, and most spiritual, or divine. Nothing can ex- 
ceed it. 

Leen Ke apprehensive that Tae-keih would be deem- 
ed something material, uses the terms Woo-keih and Tae- 

• W>.»:#t&~ r-,»- >■•• ''■ - ^?*r~ - -^-■"-.-» l>.f » *'■---" <~ "In- trrrn Is . wh''K«-r 'ti'T cowsidrr it 
to be m ettmai. .-■(»'■,;■ i". i>-; =• ■'■•■■. vrnt ^*r. *\. , -r .v-t one thin; •< <-- H»n*, via. that 
the? ire tUHA iri. -.> ■' h*T» it '. -■: -:'t -- ;. ■!■. ■«£!, tl.*i .•*» immMrrta 1 . sua cx.i»tad prior 
t* all Material lh;ng-s. -. ri^i'ait hrau, i'. act '.- ra^i trial **»<■-*-». awl ;h»t i*. [tosaetMKl in it- 
•elf the power «i predaejez tfct material oar. er j/ . In hbt <->;" their v. ritina;* the ww attributes 
tad MpentioM tr» aaerib*4 »c T*or m w »«irihni*'i to I,t., aad w«- Law the** two spoken of 
VMtwjr u beiwjr ow PnoripJe is thi* ubvc treatix-. T*ot is Mid to b* *t*a*l, immuUtriaf, 
mjf-tmttmi, em*iprtse*t . ud the fi?»t Casiae of all ibwjv Dr. Xorrtaon and others are efo« 
vmm (feat the T*or of tb* Ctimae rteembles the Locos of the Greeks, the Ratio of the 
1*6*, or the EtzkcaL Kutoi ef Eexopesju. 
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kdk. Truly in |ji Woo, (nothing), there existed (perhaps 
always) most high Le. By saving that Le is without 
summit, we really mean that it lias no external, visible, 

form; - thai it exited prior to material objects, and ne- 
ver cc a'-cs to exist; — that it i> beyond the Yin and Yang, 
and \oi never ceases to operate in the Y»«and \ ung-\ — 
that it pervades the whole hod v of existence, and i* eve- 
ry where present;— and finally, that it lias neither 

voice, scent, shadow, nor > uind ( or echo ) ! 

Vfe do not sav that Woo-ktih, i. e. 'Tae-keih exists 
only m one ohject, and is insufficient to he the source 
of ad transformations: nor do we sav that Tae-keih, i.e. 
Woo- keif t '-oiks into \acant inactivity, and is inade- 
quate to be [lie source of ail things. There are but two 
things in the universe: motion and'nof; and these succeed 
each other in endless revolutions. But motion and rest 
muil have a Le, or cause. This cause we call Tae-keik. 

People take JFoo-keih, and Tae-keih to be some visi- 
ble luminous p<-int, but they are not aware, that it has 
been declared not to be anv created object, but a Le, 
or Principle which causes motion and rest. Motion and 
re^t aie not Tae-keih, but that winch causes motion and 
rest is Tae-keih. When it is. said that Tae-keih moved and 
Yang was produced, ore we to understand that as soon 
ns Le, the cause of motion existed, it forthwith moved 
and produced Yang} To this it is replied, that there 
being a Principle of motion, it moved and Yang exist- 
ed, and that there being a Principle of rest it remained 
quiescent and Yin existed. ♦ When it moves the Le is 
in the motion, and when it rests the Le is in the rest. Tf 
it be said that it is f^ Ke which moves and rests, and 
asked whether it be by Le directing Ke that tt thus 
moves and -rcsfcf.we reply that it is .so. Tae-keih profit- 
ced the Yin and Yang, and Le produced KfE.f Wbeii 

* Attmcti Am Mems to eemr the i-iet, that the prodactiou »r dw Via ud YatwaMtlM 
M**w***««uiteace«l'(teLe.uU»«f a»ttittfetl» darfcu to the fltaaftfVl*. ftw» 
feawfcol* irmi. oT A«gf«wMti^t^v^ ^ » » * «■■, k mpptmlku fl»* di**** 4fcto 
be wmm btiad, aod*fa*ble priociple. which tltrsri wilted, ud to which ill tsbUa objaatt 
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the Yin and Yang were prodced Tae-keih resided in 

ttjem, and when Ke was produced Le resided in it. Men 

are mistaken when they say that above the Yin and Yang, 
there now exists something immaterial and without sha- 
dow, which object is Tae-keih. Tae-keih is invisible; 
when it move? it belongs to Yang, when at rest it belongs 
to Yin. Is it Tae-keih that moves and rests, or is it Yin 
and Yang that move and rest? It ;s Le [hat moves, and 
Tae-keih is truly the Supreme Principle which no 
language can define. The sages could only icsolve it 
into one principle, bv the constant operation of which 
ail the phenomena of the universe are occasioned. But 
Tae-keih being immaterial, how can it cause motion or 
rest : For a material object may cau^e motion and rest; 
but an immaterial Principle cannot. Hence we are ap- 
prehensive that motion and rest cannot be attributed to 
Tae-keik. ^We answer that it is because Le causes mo- 
tion and rest tinit Ke moves and rests. If Le did not pro- 
duce motion and rest, how could Ke move and rest of 
itself. 

Tae-keih is truly the Le of heaven, earth, and all 
things. Le existed prior to the existence of heaven 
and earth. It was Le that moved and produced Yang, 
and it was Le that rested and produced Yin. In the 
beginning, * before there was a single material object, 
Hi only existed, and possessed in itself the power of 
mottorf, by which power it produced Yang. It like- 
wise had the power of ieit, and by this power it produ- 
ced Yin. 

From the above extracts some idea may be formed 
of their notions respecting the origin and regulating 
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principle of the ttntwrM*, ind of their mode of reason* 
ing on such subjects. We do not pretend to understand 
their systems, but offer the following particulars as con- 
taining what we conceive to bt» nearly the leading 
idea* which art* *tated and elucidated, bv a redundan- 
cy of re.noning and metaphor, in the Sing Le, and other 
Work- of the tame School. 

1. \'i\ >r to me existence of any material object, 
there existed one immatt rial, selfexi ten', and eternal 
principle, po^e^ing in itH-lftht* power of action, by 
the e\ero»e of which it became the fiiM Cause of the 
universe. I hi* principle be.ir» the several designations 

of Tae-keih. Woo-keih, Taov, and Le. 

g. By the self- produced motion ot" the first Cause, an 
interior agent came into being. This agrnt they call 
Yang, the properties of w hieh «eem to resemble what is 
called a m.ile pn-'ciph* in na'ure. By Hie quiescence 
of the fir*, i Cau«e, Yin, or the female principle, was 
produced. 

8. Ihe Vim and Yang !>< irg produced, the first 
Came residi d in them, hec-nne inseparable from them, 
and by operating «» them produced the rUe elements 
of water, tire, wood, metal, and earth, which destroy 
and reproduce e.ich other in endles« succession. 

4. Heaven and earth, or rather Le, the FltaT 
Cause existing in and operating by ihe Yin and Ya*g t 
produced the fair fabric of ihe universe, from the 
Woo-Ht*g. Hence the expression heaven and earth, 
(Which tliey explain by the wo«d Le) by the Ft* and 

Yang and Woo- king formed all thing*. 

5. Man was formed o\ the Ho wer, or finer parts of 
the five elements, and was endowi d by the first CaiHO 
with a nature perfectly virtuous. The irrational anj- 
malt and other roan rial objects were formed . of Ml|e 
gaosser parts of the Woo-kmg, and have originally',* 
tleiccled nature. 

. , iJ, ^tho*tgb.aJi me» come into beftige^d^y and 
perfectly virtuous, yet many by the corrupting lofu* 
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ence of surrounding objects oppose the principle ofe* 
ternal rectitude*, winch dwelb in all 'men by nature* 
and consequently tin i ir mental vision becomes cloud- 
ed and the tr conduct vicious, 

7, ^ome men are born with a perfect knowledge 
ofall thing*, and hence are never corrupted by the in* 
fluence of e\u rn ii object*.. The<e are holy men, or 
agi's by nature, who have an intuitive knowledge of 
all the principles of the complete system of being. Such 
was the famous Monarch Yaou, and the inimitable 
moralist Confucius. I hese are above the necessity of 
studv, and move on in the path of absolute rectitude, 
without the least effort; ha*i»g the Taou Le, or first 
Principle perfectly embodied in ihcm.-clves, they form 
one ot a triad with the divine power*, heaven and 
earth, with which they move on in one complete bo- 
dy, w ithoul effort and incapable or error. 

8. Some men. by a moderate application to study, 
and other* by painful and long continued effort, are 
enpbled to make that full and thorough investigation 
of the principles of all things, which brings them 
back to :! . : r — :^ : r, i s rectitude, and carries them to 
1. ■. . .„. . »; i. ^ ei r p'-ittLiion ".' which their natu- 
re p ^ '. :'' jie (.tip.ihii . 

fe). t i:i-« r* ai. .,\ *\)t m.i lies to be carried away by 
the int'.ti' iicr of iiimiin hi r, .nid either make no ef- 
fort to irJ'iin .igjin m nctit ule, or, after some faint ef- 
forts, ab.it'dun n.v work <•! it if- renovation, and glide 
down ihc stream ot depravity, nil at la«t they differ 
not from me brutes; nay they are wors-e than brutes. 

10, I here i> a perfect harmony between the pro- 
perties of material substances, and the moral virtue* 
which accord with the operations of the First Cams. 
Hence* were men all perfectly virtuous, there would 
be, aJKftlute harmony throughout the universe* Qn 
the contrary ihe deflection of man from moral re oi | 
tM^Jwo^wageo' ihe wMettf&M of balure f aof 
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destroyed its infinitely beautiful and glorious har- 
mony. # 

II. Heaver! and earth standing in a similar relation 
to us as our parents do, ought to be worshipped and 
served as we worship and serve our p-irent*. In wor- 
shipping heaven, earth, parents deceased worthies 
&c. we do r of won-hip anv material object, but tite 
Le, Spirit, or Fiest Cause which is embodied in (hem; 
which immaterial Principle d **cend«i and enters the i- 
magesof the dead, upon ceitam acts of worship being 
performed by us. 

Vi. All men being descended from one common 
parent, viz. heavt n, or Tae-keih, are bound by the law 
ot their nature to esteem each other a> brethren, and 
to perform all the reciprocal duties winch that relation 
renders binding. 

J6. The Prince, standing in the relation of father 

lo his people, ought lo lead them in the pith of duly 
by his own example, and to manifest all that tender- 
ness and love towards them that an affectionate father 
feels for hra children; whi'e they on their part ought 
to esteen* him their father, and reverence and serve 
him as such. 

14- Kings reign bv divine right, but whether a 
man has this right or not, i> known only bv the una- 
nimous voice of the people for, or against him. 
41 Vox populi vox Dei, " was the doctrine of the an- 
cient sages, and virtuous monarchs of China, n- far, 
at least, as regarded the person who had a right to 
reign. This doctrine is explicitly laid down and fully 
illustrated by historical facts in the writings of Mencius, 
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who teems to occupy the net! place to Con facta) ih 

ihe esteem of his countrymen. * 

The above particulars seem to ira to comprehend 
tht- leading doctrine* ol what mav, perhaps, be termed 
the Confucian School. From the brief view here, gi- 
ven of these docimies, it will we think, be seen, that 
however far nun of contemplative minds among the 
Chinese have tailed in their attempts to discover the 
truth, they have certainly manifested Ihe utmost anxi* 
ety and made the greatest eti oris to discover the na* 
ture and opt ration- ol that great Being to whom the 
universe i><* es ib existence, and by whom all its phe- 
nomena are regulated. If they have failed in disco* 
vering the true amibutes and Government of the Su- 
preme Ruler, so did Socrates, Plato, and Anstoile, 
though not to the same extent, t And the differ- 
ence, we are oi opinion, cannot be fairly attributed to 
the superior talents, or closer investigation of the Gre- 
cian sages, but ought rather to be ascribed to (heir lo- 
cal advantages, in being placed nearer to that distin- 
guished people to whom were committed the oracle! 
of God. We are aware that this point has been 
strongly disputed; nor do we tee I disport d, at present* 
to ( nier on the discussion o4 the subject; still we think, 
that more may, with justice, be fcaid in favour of the 
position, than can, fairly, be argued against it. At 
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all e?ent% while the extraordinary, but uncttcOMt^ 

fnf eflbrt* of ihe Chinese to discover all that it is iic» 
Gessary for man to know, and ii c great ingenuity tliey 
have unquestionably displayed, i.t coiwmcttn^ a sys- 
tt-m, which, (o them at least, appears ^urticient to ac- 
count for all liit* phenomena oi nature, serves to shew 
bow hide reason me mlidel ha- to appeal to their dn- 
covents asytfnrding she Sea-t shadow ol pioot', that 
divine revelation is unneces-arv; they at I he ^ame time 
shew ihat their minds are capaolc of entering into a 
minute and patient in vi stigai ion oi Sir-t principles, 
both natural and moral. And ihe fact that (he woVfc- 
quoted above, and many others oi a - i i n 1 1 ti r cast, con- 
lain much clo>e and abstract reasoning, expressed* 
generally, with great force and perspicuity, shews that 
their language is, by no means so incapable o\ express* 
ing abstract ideas as has been supposed. * It is true 
thai the Coinese, like every other people, have no 
terms to express ideas which never vet entered their 
mind>; but we presume ir is equally true that by a 
little ingenuity, their language might be so moditird 
as to expres> any ab-tiact idea, with nearly as niucb 
precision as any other language. "Ihat it may not 
be made to convey in every instance a new, or ab- 
stract conception, with such nicetv and p<'ispicutiy 
as to present us being mi-under^tmxl, is no more lhait 
we h.ive to lament in die l>e*-t constructed, and 'most 
copious medium^ of thought which are yet known to 
man. Certain si i% that it U verv possible to write in 
Chinese w ith great beuuy, force, and prece-ion, ©a 
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all the most important themes that can employ the 
human mind. Their anciei t writings are obscure, 
not from any deficiency in the language, but, as tar 
as mere words are concerned, from their extreme 
conciseness and from the artificial M vie in which thev 
are composed. Many of their wrmnsfs of a later date 
are exiremelv simple arid perspicuous. 

Is it then the case that the Chinese are a people, 
many of whom have been accustomed lo deep re- 
search and close investigation, and do they pos»e>> nu- 
merous works from whico a comprehensive \ie\v of 
their systems may he obtained; t? their Linginnj-e ca- 
pable of being made the medium of convc\ mg to 
nearly the third part of the human race the ko wl-dgc 
of ail those great and infinitely important principles 
of wnich, a- yet, they know almost nothing, but which 
are in the po-s>es-ymn of their brethren in the west; and 
shall we who form a pail of [lie s.nne great family, 
not avail ourselves of the hoc opportunities now in our 
power, of making a full and thorough investigation of 
their taKe svMems hi order that we may, as the 
friends oi truih and human felicity, by fair argument, 
founded, as far as the nature of the ca^e will admit; 
on their own principles, overthrow that immense fa- 
bric of i rror and idolatry bv which, their mind* are 
blii d« d, and their morai- corrupted; and finally sup* 
ply it* place by a *y«-:cm i<;ut-ded in pure truth, and 
productive of pcifett lirtuc and endie-s \\ lieity ! 

To t fleet vis i«s object to good purple, a regular 
plan of operation* should be pur-u<-d by those wh^e 
studies, or official duti(.& lead them i<> take an inteiest in 
China. I he standard works of the Chinese should be 
carefully and systematically read — some common 
Repository should be formed where the substance of 
tbcf? works could be first collected and laid before the 
ptitjltec* and subsequently arranged and compared, so 
attyghre a lucid and fair view of the whole system, 
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or «v«'em< by which «o great a proportion of the hu- 
11 1 a ■ ■ 'a<nii\ air held fast in t! e chains of error and 
\:c . i hU being effected. pei«on« well versed in the 
jiini;u«igf hiuuSJ, uy agreement, cumracnci' a vigoroui 
and systematic attack on the whole fabric, by well 
written argumentative works followed by a full and 
lucid view of the religion of Jesus and the phitoso- 
ph v of the west. 

In such an Institution as the Anglo Chinese College, 
an extensive collection of Chinese works and the assis- 
tance of good native leaches a (ford valuable aid in an 
li.dt i taking of this kind. It may therefore be justly 
expected iliatthose who are more immediately con- 
i-ected with it, should take the greater interest in the 
woik. e^pecully a< it is the pnncipil object of the 
Ii^nuifioii. Bur the work should not be left to them 
alone. Students of Chinese in Europe should hare an 
eve f& titt* sdine object, and through the medium of 
periodical publications, or in separate works, make 
k mnvn their ideas on the Chinese svstems: and all 
n,o*r in this country who are employed in the w#rk 
of 'mlightening the Chinese, might unite iheiflfeifei 
u\ j sort of Literary association, the different mem* 
bi-r» of which might by previous arrangement, under- 
take separate departments, fo as to secure a full and 
fdir investigation of the complete body of matter to be 
examined. The idea* communicated by the several 
'..'■m'u r* i>t the A^ociutt mi nrghr, in the tir»«t instance, 
>e S' ihli-hej in a -on of M.ig.r/ine, without regard to 
;■■ v ^weniaiic arran^m* ni. for the purpose of gene* 
rdcmioiMO. | he Magazine might be published at 
tne Aeg-o Ci ii e*e College and for it* benefit. If a- 
grerahle to ills own wishes, ev* ry member of the Atso* 
datum might sign. his ou n proper name to aH hit 
muni cat ions, and subsequently publi>h them in a 
parale form on his«wn account. After a fat! in" 
gattoa of Chinese opinions and pcactice hat* 
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ikfatfe, and the criticisms of Chinetc Scfioitfs hare 
br?n obtained, a general review should be taken of 

the whole body of information Hum obtained, and the 
fulMar.ee publi»h<d with a« much brevity as may ac- 
cord wish a due reg ird to perspicuity. 

A* to the nrct-">iiv and utility of sortie such syste- 
matic J-! >n a..s we have suggested, we m.iv observe; 

]. That the u-mh part of what ought to be known 
£>y thoce who would enlighten the Chinese, is not yet 
known. 

% The means of obtaining such knowledge arc 
within our reach. 

5. '1 he Jivul.iifd efforts of a few indivduals, who, 
for want oi at \ previously arranged plan, mav be all 
labouring in the >an e department, ate unequal to the 
ta^k of making a complete iuve*tigati<ni of the va<t 
flftass of* matte* wh'ch requires to be examined, or of 
confuting with <nmc.ei.i force and ifftct, the deeply 
rooted errors which requite to be fully brought to 
Itgln and completely exploded. 

4* The criticism- of a number of Chinese Scholars 
on the opinion" ot thn angular people, and upon the 
Hilt* aim** of each otfn r regarding those opinions, 
ft-outd contribute greailv toward? obtaining a clear 
#l%d cturt'd view of the «, hole tru'h. 

1 t« not la boo ling alone, but 

.iiixmihts lalmriou^ under- 

n with a degree of con- 

■>» beotflicial in such an un* 
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rr^prciiuli v -u" nth : ;ie<c h. nt« t > it it- 1 ,i. i-h ■: a: id dfh- 
beraie cunonit rJiu'-i ui ail i\hu tak«* an aetiM* imrre-t 
in Chme*e literature, a .d who wUh to *pe the faUe 
jgwems of this must interesting people fairly and fully 
jgftMed, and their place supplied by sound philosophy 
mtttm re%MMU 



